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The strike of automobile workers in General Motors managers. He said on December 31 that grievances 
Stoffre- || Plants which has resulted in violent clashes between union could only be handled locally where the managers and 
roversy | workers, the police, and other groups, and has aroused employes were familiar with local conditions and “with 


in the | many animosities throughout the nation raises issues, old 


the basic policies of the corporation concerning employe 
and new, which are of vast import. It marks a critical 


relations.” He said further that the corporation “accepts 


a m. phase in the struggle over collective bargaining between the principle of collective bargaining and desires to main- 
Pree industrial management and organized labor. It also con- tain satisfactory relations with all its employes regardless 
reading. fronts industry, government and the public with the prob- of union or non-union affiliations,” adding that the cor- 


lem created by the use of a relatively new weapon by in- 
dustrial workers—the sit-down strike, or more accurately, 
the sit-in strike. 


For that portion of the facts here presented which had 


poration had established a procedure for it on August 15, 
1934. 

The union, on the other hand, charged that the attitudes 
and action of the plant managers had made local bargain- 
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i Mn ‘| to be gathered on the field, INFoRMATION SERVICE is in- ing ineffective, that hundreds of men had been victimized 
d under | debted to James Myers, industrial secretary of the Federal for union activities, that the company had made extensive 
hen fol- Council of Churches, who spent the week of January 17-22 use of spies to enable it to practice systematic discrimi- 
wel pe in Detroit and Flint. He had the collaboration of Frank nation against union men, and that men discharged for 


union activity were blacklisted so that they could not get 
a job in any other plant. Furthermore, the union insisted 
that since the corporation’s labor policies were made by the 
higher officials, not by plant managers, they should have 
a conference with the former to negotiate a corporation- 
wide agreement. 


On January 4, 1937, Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., president of 
the corporation, in a statement to the employes and in a 
newspaper advertisement declared that the union was ask- 
ing for a closed shop which would make it necessary for 
the workers to “pay tribute to a private group of labor 


McCulloch, industrial secretary of the Council for Social 


alth in- 
Action of the Congregational and Christian Churches. 


liberties, 


BACKGROUND 


In 1921 and 1926 the American Federation of Labor 
and the craft unions composing it made unsuccessful at- 
tempts to organize the automobile workers. Another efiozt 
was made under the NRA in 1933-1935. Dissension 
arose over jurisdictional claims and several unions came 
into existence. Demands arose for an industrial union 
which would include all classes of workers. Following 
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uggested the struggle over the question of industrial unionism in dictators for the privilege of working.” He insisted, 
ates that) the A. F. of L. convention of 1934 and 1935 the United furthermore, that “the real issue is perfectly clear. . . Will 
iirecting |, Automobile Workers Union (U.A.W.A.) was established a labor organization run the plants . . . or will the manage- 
must not. and given limited jurisdiction. The union demanded ment continue to do so?” 


» receive | complete jurisdiction and when the Committee for Indus- Mr. Martin replied that the union was not asking for 
— trial Organization (C.1.0.) was formed late in 1935 for a closed shop nor seeking to “run” the plants, but for a 
for pre-|, the purpose of organizing the mass production industries conference with the highest officials to discuss the following 
changing | the U.A.W.A. joined it. Since then it has been conducting subjects: the abolition of piece work; the 30-hour week; 
wg Be a vigorous organizing campaign. time and one-half for overtime; a minumum rate of pay; 
cer wae The General Motors strike began with sit-down strikes reinstatement of unjustly discharged workers; seniority 


in Flint in December, 1936. The sit-down strike technique 
had been previously developed by spontaneous action of 
employes in other industries. On January 9, 1937, Homer 
Martin, the president of the union, said “We have never 
given anybody orders to sit down.” 

The General Motors Corporation declares that the strike 
was begun without attempts to adjust differences by col- 
lective bargaining. The union on December 21, 1936, asked 
for a conference with the principal officials of the company 


but was informed by William S. Knudsen, executive vice- 
president, that it should take up grievances with plant 


based on length of service ; the speed-up ; the recognition of 
the union as the sole bargaining agency; and joint tribu- 
nals for the adjustment of disputes. 

By this time sit-down strikes had spread so that they 
were seriously crippling the company’s production. The 
strike in the glass industry was causing a serious shortage 
in glass. As a result the company found it necessary to 
curtail operations and to cancel orders for materials from 
the many industries serving it. Thus many of the com- 
pany’s 211,000 employes in 35 communities and 14 states 
were thrown out of work although they were not in- 
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volved in the strike. An injunction was obtained order- 
ing the strikers to evacuate the plants. 

On January 6 the corporation indicated that it would 
not insist on local bargaining, that it was willing to confer 
on broad policies but that it would not recognize the union 
as the sole bargaining agency nor bargain until the plants 
were evacuated by the strikers. 

As the result of the mediation of Governor Murphy 
of Michigan, where the situation was most critical, a 
truce was arranged and an agreement arrived at to enter 
into negotiations on January 18, the plants to be evacuated 
first. The company promised that it would not remove 
dies or other equipment from the plants (a provision which 
the union had insisted on as a safeguard to its bargaining 
power) nor resume operation of them for a period of 15 
days during negotiations. The union promised to evacu- 
ate the plants by January 18. 

While the evacuation was going on, the workers in 
three plants having left, Mr. Martin declared that he had 
received information that a secret agreement had been made 
by Mr. Knudsen to meet representatives of the Flint Al- 
liance, an organization composed of “loyal workers,” busi- 
ness men and other citizens, on January 19. The union 
regarded this as a breach of faith and an attempt to play 
one organization against the other and stopped the evacu- 
ations. Mr. Knudsen maintained that the corporation all 
along had insisted that it would bargain with any group of 
its employes and denied that a meeting with the Alliance 
had been arranged for any date during the negotiations 
with the union. The union representatives met the com- 
pany representatives on January 18 and the company re- 
fused to negotiate unless the rest of the plants were evacu- 
ated. (See the exchange of telegrams in the next section. ) 

Efforts were made without success by Governor Mur- 


phy and Frances Perkins, Secretary of Labor, on January 
20 to induce the company and the union to agree on a 
basis of negotiations. Secretary Perkins, using her power 
to mediate conferred by a law in 1913, invited both parties 
on January 25 “to attend without condition or prejudice 


a conference . . . to consider renewal of negotiations.” 
Mr. Sloan declined this invitation to meet with represen- 
tatives of the union on the ground that the union on 
January 20 had refused to evacuate the plants unless the 
company accepted the union as the sole bargaining agency. 


Tue Fiint ALLIANCE 


Since the negotiations above referred to failed because of 
the relations of General Motors officials with the new or- 
ganization known as The Flint Alliance, the origin and 
nature of that organization are extremely pertinent. Mr. 
G. E. Boysen, its president, stated in press interviews that 
the members of the Alliance, which he represents as consti- 
tuting a majority of General Motors employes in Flint, do 
not pay dues, but that the organization is financed by the 
business men of Flint and that its membership is made 
up of business and professional men and citizens as well 
as General Motors employes. 

A large number of interviews with both non-union and 
union men in Flint showed that Alliance membership ap- 
plication cards (business reply cards, postage paid) were 
distributed in General Motors plants, in some cases to the 
men as they worked. The inevitable inference was that the 
corporation had authorized this since it occurred during 
working hours. In other shops, workers stated, the cards 
were passed out at the gates by company police. In still 
other shops the cards were passed out at the doors (inside 
the gates), on company property. Direct evidence shows 
that in one case, at least, the men who distributed these 


cards were given “15 minutes time’—in other words, paid 
by the corporation for handing them out. 
The cards read as follows: 
“Membership Card 
The Flint Alliance 
for the 
Security of Our Jobs, Our Homes, and Our Community 


Address 
Where employed 
Please Fill Out and Mail—Postage is Prepaid.” 


In the light of these facts the union officials put the ob- 
vious interpretation on the exchange of telegrams between 
Mr. Boysen and Vice President Knudsen of General Mo- 
tors, which was widely reported in the press. On Friday, | 
January 15, Mr. Boysen (who, it appears, was formerly 
a General Motors paymaster) sent a wire to the corpora- 
tion protesting against continued suspension of work for 
the purpose of negotiations in which the “majority of the 
employes in General Motors plants will not be represented.” 
He urged that all employes be put to work “regardless of 
affiliation with any labor organization,” and called upon 
the corporation, on behalf of “this great majority of 
workers” for assurance “that their position will not be 
overlooked in your dealings with the representatives of 
this small group.” 

Mr. Knudsen replied by telegram, promising “to get 
all men back to work as soon as possible,” explaining 
that delay was due to the “desire to avoid violence,” and 
concluding : 

“You may assure your people that General Motors 
will look after the interests of Flint now as it always has 
and that no man’s right to be represented by whomsoever 
he chooses will be denied. General Motors will never 
tolerate domination of its employes by a small minority.” 

Mr. Boysen sent another telegram, quoted in the press 
on January 18, asking officials to confer on January 19 
with a committee of the Alliance “on collective bargaining 
as it affects the great majority of your employes.” Mr. 
Knudsen replied, stating that the corporation was “ready 
always to discuss with your group, or any group of our 
employes, any questions without prejudice to any one.” 
He added, “we shall notify you as soon as possible as to 
time and place for a meeting.” 

This attitude coupled with evidence that the corporation 
had cooperated with the Alliance in building up its mem- 
bership among the employes, gave the officers of the union 
their ground for suspecting “bad faith.” The union had 
already begun on Sunday to carry out the terms of the 
truce, sit-down strikers having evacuated the Cadillac and 
Fleetwood plants in Detroit and the Guide Lamp Plant at 
Anderson, Ind. The men apparently became alarmed lest 
their own negotiations with the corporation might be car- 
ried on as a matter of form while preparations were made 
to enter into agreement with the Flint Alliance. 


CrrcuLaTION OF PETITIONS 


The corporation in support of the contention that its 
employes are overwhelmingly satisfied “with present bar- 
gaining methods,” points particularly to petitions of the 
employes signed by 29,908 out of 37,800 employes in 
Flint plants. It is important to note the method by which 
signatures to these widespread petitions appear to have 
been obtained. From a large number of personal inter- 
views with non-union as well as union workers in a number 
of General Motors plants in Flint the following samples 
will suffice. (Names and plants are omitted.) 
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svewwaunewus , employed over eight years by General Motors, said 
petitions, mimeographed sheets with place for signatures, were taken 
“from man to man by the Works Council representative followed 
by Foreman ..........+4. I saw the foreman call three men who 
refused to sign over to his desk several times until they finally 
signed.” 

employed over nine years, said that in .......... 

plant, “the petitions were passed around by Works Council represen- 
tative who told us to ‘read it and sign it.” I. replied, ‘Well, if I 
have to sign it anyway, there’s no use reading it.’ ” 
, employed in plant ............ several years, 
said “I didn’t want to sign the petition they passed around but 
what could I do? I’m past 40 and didn’t want to lose my job, so 
I signed.” 

; st wena Rite , employed over six years, said that on pay-day, two 
representatives of the Personnel Department stood looking on and 
petitions were handed to each one to sign. “I refused—the man 
said, ‘Don’t you want to work.’—I said ‘I want to work and I 
don’t want to lose my job.’ He said ‘then why don’t you sign it.’ 
... My opinion is that nobody would have signed it unless they’d 
had company men in authority around.” 

enwyaueenns , employed for a shorter period, refused to sign but 
man came back and said “You're going to sign it or I’ll report 
you to Foreman ............. ” This man finally signed because 
he was “a young man with children, buying his home.” He is now 
afraid to join the union. 

, employed over ten years, said “the straw-boss’s 
right-hand man passed the petitions. I refused to sign but the 
second man from me—he’s got a family and home and he felt 
he’d better sign it.” 

aswiadaues , employed over 15 years, said “the shop rules for- 
bid passing any petitions so in our department we were told to go 
up in the toilet and sign. We all felt we had better sign since we 
thought it was a method to spot union symoathizers. In other 
departments the petitions were passed openly.” 

ere , employed at plant ............, said that petitions 
were passed around, also a printed letter addressed to President 
Roosevelt. “The foreman who came around with it said ‘You 
want to work, don’t you? Then sign this. All you’ve got to do 
is sign it—it will be mailed and everything for you.’ ” 


A copy of this letter was obtained by the investigator. 
It reads as follows: 


“Hon. Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
President of the United States 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: 

In regard to the present General Motors strike. 

This strike is being conducted by a minority. It is unjust to 
the men of the majority who wish to continue their work. 

We respectfully ask that you consider the majority and their 
families and do all in your power to restore normal conditions at 
the earliest possible moment. 


Yours truly, 


This letter was introduced and printing costs paid for by the em- 
ployes of General Motors plants who desire not to be represented 
by the C. I. O. people. 

Postage paid by sender of this letter.” 


This record of evidence is too eloquent for comment. 


DiscrIMINATION AGAINST Union MEN 


Specific testimony was given by employes having years 
of service to their credit that the management practiced 
continual discrimination against union men. 


seeceeawanes , employed by General Motors since 1930, “was 
laid off from August until November last year and was told by 
TEE: dauaiidatobics of the Personnel Office that it was because of 


my union activities. He said I had a good record otherwise.” 

eae eamaecies , employed several years, said on a recent occasion 
he was laid off with 15 or 20 others, “all union men. The non- 
union men were kept. The fellow I worked with was not a 
union man. He was kept all week but I was laid off.” Q. “What 
makes you think they knew you were a union man?” A. “Just 

ore I was laid off my foreman came around and asked my 
Straw-boss, ‘How many union men do you have in here?’ The 
straw-boss replied, ‘I don’t know. There’s a lot of them around 
ere.” The foreman replied, ‘I’ll bet I could spit on one right from 

’ They were standing right behind me.’ 
Wunwaeucsee , employed over six years, also testified that the 
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company was “against unions.” “You never know who you're 
talking to and don’t dare say what you really think.” 

gechenxckaai , on day shift in plant ............: “Most of the 
men are afraid to even talk about a union. I did, at lunch hour. 
For myself I don’t care. My children are now grown up and I 
can take a chance if I can do something to help the younger 
workers. But you never know who you're talking to.” 

Another said, “One way they get rid of a union man is to 
transfer him to another department. Then the new foreman fires 
him as inefficient.” 

Another older employe (non-union) said, “It’s always been 
understood all through the plant that it’s as much as your job is 
worth to even talk union.” 


Recent disclosures before a U. S. Senate committee in- 
vestigating violations of civil liberties showed that the cor- 
poration had engaged actively in espionage through paid 
outside operatives. The National Labor Relations Board 
on January 28 petitioned the Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the Eighth Circuit to vacate a stay issued last July at the 
instance of the General Motors Corporation preventing 
the board from holding a hearing on a complaint by Local 
25, United Automobile Workers of America, referring to 
the St. Louis Chevrolet-Fisher Body Assembly Plant. 
The petition states: “The industrial disputes which the 
National Labor Relations Board sought to prevent and of 
which it warned in its June complaint have now occurred. 


Thousands of employes of these appellants are engaged in 
a strike. 


“Evidence is in the possession of agents of the National 
Labor Relations Board that the General Motors Corpora- 
tion and those of its subsidiaries which are appellants 
herein have for a considerable period engaged in aggravated 
forms of industrial espionage, threats and coercion, violated 
the rights of their employes by unlawful searches of their 
possessions, and unlawfully sought to prevent their em- 


ployes from joining labor organizations of their own 
choosing.” 


Causes or DISCONTENT 


Furthermore, many non-union as well as union men, 
most of whom had signed the petitions under the circum- 
stances described, expressed dissatisfaction with conditions, 
particularly the speed and high pressure under which they 
= obliged to work. A few illustrations may be given 

ere: 


cnkansininws , employed several years. Q. “What is the situa- 
tion on speed of work?” A. “It’s more than you can do. 
Everybody is dissatisfied.” He said one plant was known as 
“the slaughter house” because of high speed and many accidents. 

aeeaKucunues , employed over 12 years, said the foremen always 
reply nee on speed “if you can’t keep up, we'll get a man 
that will.” 

diveseete , employed over 15 years. Q. “What is the quota 
on your job?” A. “We are expected to do about 3,600 a day 
(9 hours), making an average of about 400 an hour.” Q. “Does 
that mean that on an average you have about 10 seconds for the 
inspection of each part?” A. “Yes. Sometimes less than that 
when the speed is higher.” Q. “Just what do you have to do?” 
A. “TI have to pick up the part, turn it over on all sides and look 
at four or five different places to see whether they are all right 
and then measure a space with an instrument. If the measurement 
is not right I have to chalk the part and put it aside and do all 
this quickly enough to catch the next one from the man ahead 
of me who keeps right on passing them to me.” Q. “How do 
the workers generally feel about the speed?” A. “Everybody 
is dissatisfied except a few young fellows who never worked any- 
where else and have got the strength to stand it for a few years.” 

a idl wees , long service, said, “For the past two years we 
have been speeded up more all the time. I can hardly stand it. 
Nine hours a day with no rest periods.” 

Kipacseutake , employed several years, said the speed-up was 
so extreme that “two men on the line last week got so nervous 
they broke down and cried and had to be sent home.” 

segweusisaad , employed over ten years, was reluctant to talk 
(as were many others). He said, “If it gets back to them, I'll 
get fired. . . . It’s a terrible nervous strain. I’ve got to keep up.” 
On one job he makes 115 double motions per minute with his hands 
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(nearly 2 a second). The operation requires close concentration 
of vision. He works nine hours a day, with no rest period ex- 
cept for lunch. 


Many stated that after the general pay increase granted 
by General Motors November 9, 1936, another speed-up 
was instituted, giving specific quotas in support of their 
statements. 

Conservative citizens of Flint who were vehemently 
opposed to the strike said frankly that the speed in some 
of the plants was an unreasonable strain on the workers, 
and constituted a real cause of wide dissatisfaction and 
“ought to be remedied.” 


Dogs THE UNION REPRESENT A MAgjoritTy? 


The question whether the U.A.W.A. actually repre- 
sents a majority of the workers in General Motors plants 
is one of the main questions in dispute. It is not one that 
can be answered satisfactorily by a simple “yes,” or “no.” 
From the union’s point of view the attitude of workers in 
a concern which has been so sharply hostile to unionization 
can not be measured by actual union membership. Ob- 
viously, only employes of extraordinary courage could be 
expected to join a union under constant fear of losing their 
jobs. It is difficult for outsiders to sense what it means to 
a man to risk the loss of his job, in order to join a union. 
Various estimates are given of the number of “‘sit-downers” 
at Flint and in various Detroit plants from 200 to 1,500. 
The number actually left for any time in a plant, however, 
is not necessarily indicative of the number of strikers. It 
has been a considerable task to supply food to the men 
inside the plants and it planned to leave in some cases only 
enough to close down the line—also only selected employes 
“who could take it.”. 

It was reported that a considerable number of union 
automobile workers from other cities came to Flint to swell 
the picket lines. 


The question inevitably arises why the National Labor 
Relations Law has not been invoked in order to determine 
the strength of the union. It provides for the holding of im- 
partial elections of representatives for collective bargaining 
in just such situations as this. Neither side has been eager 
to invoke the law; the union because, in the existing cir- 
cumstances it was not sure of its own strength in certain 
plants (although claiming a majority of the total body 
of workers) ; and the corporation because it is not in ac- 
cord with the principle of majority representation which 
is written into the law. Indeed, the corporation, as al- 
ready stated, obtained an injunction. restraining the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board from functioning at St. Louis. 


The union maintains that since General Motors is a 
national unit, any “collective bargaining,” to be equitable, 
should be with a national labor body. The term “sole bar- 
gaining agency” means only that the principle of majority 
representation shall apply to industrial relations as in a 
political democracy. The union does not demand the closed 
shop. 

RESENTMENT OF NON-STRIKING EMPLOYES 

In Detroit a “Workman’s Committee” has been formed, 
which, its chairman told the Federal Council investigator, 
“represents all of us at Chevrolet Gear and Axle Division— 
nearly 10,000 men.” He said, they held a large mass meet- 
ing (on company property) and demanded the reopening of 
the plant. He said they were trying hard to restrain 
their members from going up to Flint in force and ejecting 
the sit-downers. Other mass meetings were reported in 
other cities and on January 26, a Flint Alliance mass meet- 
ing was held which the /. M. A. News (plant paper) and 
press dispatches reported was attended by 9,000 employes. 
It denounced the union and demanded immediate reopening 


of the plants. The J. M. A. News which states that Flint 
workers are “most of them completely happy with their 
jobs” reports the receipt of large numbers of letters from 
employes expressing “loyalty to the company” and desire 
to return to work. 


Tue Eruics or THE Sit-IN STRIKE 


The sit-in strike is a new technique in that it in- 
volves maintaining possession of the company’s property 
and holding it against all efforts of the legal owners to 
possess and operate their plants. It has been contended 
that the legality of this procedure has yet to be finally de- 
termined. However that may be, that it is contrary to 
all our accepted principles of law and equity would seem 
to be too plain for argument. The significance of what has 
happened in Flint and Detroit is this: that when the right 
of labor to organize and bargain through representatives 
of its own choosing—a right declared in law and supported 
by national policy—is denied by owners and managers of 
industry, labor is likely to adopt extreme measures to ob- 
tain that right. Until equity is established illegal pro- 
cedures almost inevitably result. The sit-in strike is mani- 
festly a dangerous weapon. It can be employed in a wholly 
tyrannical way by a minority of workers who happen to be 
in position to tie up a huge concern by taking possession of 
key plants. In the light of principles repeatedly declared 
by church bodies and by innumerable civic agencies, the 
immediate necessity would seem to be a determination by 
impartial procedure, free from all coercion by the company 
or the union of what agency the employes of General Mo- 
tors actually want to represent them. 


AcTION OF CHURCHES 


Early in the strike a telegram addressed to the union 
and the General Motors Corporation from officials of the 
Social Action Department, National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference, the Social Justice Commission, Central Conference 
of American Rabbis and the Industrjal Division, The Fede- 
ral Council of the Churches of Christ in America, was made 
public reaffirming the position of these organizations on 
the right and social desirability of collective bargaining be- 
tween employers and employes. The Michigan State 
Council of Churches called a state-wide emergency min- 
isters’ conference with prominent speakers. The Detroit 
Council of Churches on January 22, expressed the belief 
that Governor Murphy has handled the situation “tol- 
erantly and with understanding,” and called for “the great- 
est possible sympathy and dispatch in adjusting the strike.” 
Many local pastors have been active in bringing influence 
on civic authorities to assist Governor Murphy in prevent- 
ing violence in the hope of peaceful settlement. The Con- 
gregational Council for Social Action also issued a state- 
ment calling for investigation by the Senate Committee set 
up to investigate violations of civil liberties and interference 
with the right of workers to organize. 


Injunction in Automobile Strike 


In connection with the strike discussed in the previous 
article Circuit Court Judge Gadola issued an injunction in 
Flint on February 2 commanding the sit-down strikers 
within 24 hours to cease occupying the plants. Although 
the court declared that “the question involved is solely as 
to the right of the defendants [strikers] to occupy the 
premises” the injunction also prohibited picketing. In sup- 
port of this sweeping order the court cited decisions of 
the Supreme Court of Michigan. Further discussion of the 
issues involved will appear in a later issue of the INForR- 
MATION SERVICE. 


(Printed in U. S. A.) 
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